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THE LIBRARY. street. It took its present name in honor of Mr. 


== John Maclean, a generous benefactor of the Hos- 
GEOGRAPHY OF BOSTON,.—£xtracis Continued. pital, who deserves also to be remembered as an 

: | example of uprigbtness in his pecuniary transac- 
tions. At one period of his affairs he was involved 
in heavy debt, and was compelled to take advan- 
‘tage of the security offered to honest debtors by the 
; bankrupt laws. As soon, however, as a return of 








creditors the full amount of their demands, from 
| which the laws of the land had released him. 
' Happy would it be for the consciences of many, if 
i they should follow his example. 


Maclean street was formerly called South Allen} 
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From the Ladies’ Magazine. 
THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON, 


For the succeeding sketch we are indebted to 
George W. P. Custis, Esq. (giandson of Mrs. 


| Washington, the wife of General Washington,) of 
; in OF | Virginia. 
| favorable fortune enabled him, he nobly paid his | 


The mother of Washington was descended from 
the very respectable family of Ball, who settled as 
| English colonists, on the banks of the Potomac. 
| Bred in those domestic and independent habits 
| which graced the Virginia matrons in the old days 











= —? { 
When our ancestors came to this country, Boston | 
and the places around it were inhabited by a race | 
of men called Indians, or natives. 

The Indian name of Boston was Shawmut, which 
is supposed to have signified a spring of water. 
The first English name given to it, was T'rimoun- | 
tain. This literally means three mountains ; for | 
Boston was originally composed of three large hills. 
These have since received the names of Copp’s, | 
Fort, and Beacon hills. On the last there were 
also three distinct eminences, in plain sight from | 
the low grounds of Charlestown, so elevated as to | 
give this hill the appearance of a mountain. ‘These | 
eminences have since attained the names of Mount | 
Vernon, Beacon, and Pemberton hills. The modern | 
name of Tremont alludes to the same circumstance. 

One of the first objects, of the principal men who | 
had come to settle in these parts, was to select a suil- | 
able place for a capital town. ‘They found no place | 
exactly suited to their wishes. They seem hardly to | 
have looked at Trimountain: and well they might | 
not ; for who should have imagiued that three such | 
rugged hills,cut off almost from the main land, could | 





be converted into so fair a city as has here risen up? | 3 


| 
| 
| 





The Massachusetts General Hospital at the west ! 
end of Maclean street fronting towards Cambridge 
street, has been pronounced the finest building in 
the commonwealth. It stands on a small eminence 
vpen to the south, east, and west. It is 168 feet 
in length and 54 in its greatest breadth, having a | 
portico of eight Ionic columns in front. It is built 
of Chelmsford granite, the columns and their cap- 
itals being of the same material. In the centre of 
the two principal stories are the rooms of the offi- 
cers of the institution. Above these is the opera- 
ting theatre, which is lighted from the dome. The 
wings of the building:are divided into wards and, 
sick rooms. ‘The stair case and floorings of the en- | 
tries are of stone. The whole house is supplied | 
with heat by air-flues from furnaces, and with water 
by pipes and a forcing pump. ‘he beautiful hills 
which surround Boston, are seen from every part 
of the building, and the grounds on the south-west 
are washed by the waters ofthe bay. The premises 
have been improved by the planting of ornamental 
trees and shrubs, and the extension of the gravel 
walks for those patients whose health will admit of 
exercise in the open air. 








The Statue of Washington is | of Virginia, this lady, by the death of her husband, 
a full length representation of | became involved in the cares of a young family, at 
that great and good man, ex- | a period when those cares seem more especially to 
quisitely wrought in marble. | claim the aid and control of the stronger sex. It 
It exhibits him in the act of was left for this eminent woman by a method the 
surrendering his military com- | most rare—by an education and discipline the most 
mission, after the close of the | peculiar and imposing, to form in the youth-time 
revolutionary war, into the | of her son, those great and essential qualities which 
hands of the Congress from gave lustte tothe glories of his after life. Ifthe 
whom he first received it. He school savored the more of the Spartan than the 
is dressed in what is called a} Persian character, it was a fitter school to forma 
Roman Toga, or gown, thrown | hero, destined to be the ornament of the age in 
loosely over the shoulders, and | which he flourished, and a standard of excellence 
holds in his right hand the roll | for ages yet tocome. 
ys which he is about to surrender; Jt was remarked by the ancients, that the mother 
The likeness ot the features is said to be very ex- | always gave the tone tothe character of the child ; 
act. This monument is open at all times to the | and we may be permitted to say, that since the 
inspection of the public, excepting Sabbath days. | days of old renown, a mother has not lived better 
Bunker Hill Monument, the cor- | fitted to give the tone aud character of real great- 
ner stone of which was laid by | ness to her child, than she whose remarkable life 
= LAFAYETTE, on the 17th of June, | es actions this reminiscence will endeavor to il- 
E 5 isely 50 years after the | /ustrate. 

E teil Nh fe desigued to need At the time of his father’s death George Wash- 
feet in height, and standing on | ington was only twelve years of age. He has been 
ground that is 62 feet high, it heard to say, that he knew little of his father ex- 
‘will have an elevation above any | cept the remembrance of his person, and of his pa- 
; Es —other accessible point in the vi- | rental fondness. To his mother’s forming care he 
cinity. The cut in the margin ree ' or } hae ies pe the origin of his fortunes and his 
ment as it will appear when completed. The fol- | fame. i : 
lowing sketch entibits a view of it in its present} The home of Mrs. Washington, of which she was 
state, and also a part of the ingenious apparatus always mistress, was a pattern of order. There 
contrived for the purpose of hoisting the stone. the levity and indulgence common to youth was 
Those who ought to finish this work can command | tempered by a deference and well regulated re- 
the means, straint, which, while it neither suppressed nor con- 
demned any rational enjoyment usual in the spring- 
time of life, prescribed those enjoyments within the 
bounds of moderation and propriety. ‘Thus the 
chief was taught the duty of obedience which pre- 
pared him'to command. Still the mother held in 
reserve’ an authority which never departed from 
her, not when her son had become the most illus- 
| trious of men. It seemed to say—‘I am your 
| mother—the being who gave you life—the guide 
' who directed your steps when they needed a guar- 
| dian ; my maternal affection drew forth your love ; 
} my authority constrained your spirit; whatever may 

The Quincy Railway was the first constructed | be your success or your renown, next to your God, 
in America. It was built in 1826, and the facili- | your reverence is due to me.’ Nor did the chief 
ties which it affords for the transportation of heavy | dissent from these traths ; but tothe last moments 
stone, make it a most valuable work. One horse | of his venerable parent, yielded to her will the most 
on such a road can perform the labor which on | dutiful and implicit obedience, and felt for her 
common roads would require four or six. | person and character the highest respect, and the 

eee most enthusiastic attachment. The late Laurence 
Washington, Esq. of Chotank, one of the associates 
of the juvenile years of the chief, and remember- 
ed by him in his will, thus describes the home of 
the mother. 3 

I was often there with George, his playmate, 
schoolmate, and young man’s companion. Of the 
mother T was ten times more afraid than I ever was 
of my own parents; she awed me in the midst of 
her kindness, for she was indeed truly kind. And 
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even now, when time has whiténed my Jocks, and | in no wise altered, when the sunof glory arose upon | old times and old friends, but of his glory—not one 
I am the grand-parent of a second generation, 1| her house. There are some of the aged inhabi-| word / 
could not behold that majestic woman without feel- | tants of Fredericksburgh, who well renrember the! Meantime, in the village of Fredericksburgh al] 
ings it is impossible to describe. Whoever has| matron, as seated in an old-fashioned open chaise, | was joy and revelry; the town was crowded with 
seen that awe-inspiring air and manner so charac- | she was in the habit of visiting, almost daily, her | the officers of the French and American armies, 
teristic in the father of his country, will remember | little farm in the vicinity of thetown. Whenthere| and with gentlemen from all the country around, 
the matron as she appeared when the presiding! she would ride about her fields, giving her orders, | who hastened to welcome the conquerors of Corn- 
genius of her well-ordered household, commanding and seeing that they were obeyed. wallis. The citizens made arrangements for a 
and being obeyed. | er great industry, with the well-regulated econ- splendid ball, to which the mother of Washington 
Such were the domestic influences under which | omy of all her concerns, enabled the matron to} was specially invited. She observed, that although 
the mind of Washington was formed ; and that he | dispense considerable charities to the poor, al-) her dancing days were pretty well over, she should 
not only profited by, but fully appreciated their ex- | though her own circumstances were always far from | feel happy in contributing to the general festivity, 
cellence and the character of his mother, his be-/rich. All manner of domestic economies, so use-| and consented to attend. 
haviour towards herat all times testified. Upon his| ful in those times of privation and trouble, met her | 


The foreizn officers were anxious to see the 
appointment to the command in chief of the Amer- 


zealous attention; while every thing about her | mother of their chief. They had heard indistinct 
jean armies, previously to his joining the forces at | household bore marks of her care and management, | rumors respecting her remarkable life and charac- 
Cambridge, he removed his mother from hercoun-| and very many things the impress of her own ‘ter, bat forming their judgments from European 
try residence to the village of Fredericksburgh, a| hands. Ina very humble dwelling, and suffering | examples, they were prepared to expect in the 
situation remote from danger, and contiguous to| under an excruciating disease, (cancer of the | mother that glare and show which would have been 
her friends and relatives. breast,) thus lived this mother of the first of men, | attached to the parents of the great in the old world. 
It was there the matron remained during nearly | preserving unchanged, her peculiar nobleness and | How were they surprised when the matron, Jean- 
the whole of the trying period of the revolution. | independence of character. |ing on the arm of her son, entered the room! She 
Directly in the way of the news, as it passed from| She was continually visited and solaced by her ‘was arrayed iy the very plain, yet becoming garb 
north to south; one courier would bring intelli-| children, and numerous grand-children, particu-| wor by the Virginia lady of the olden time. Her 
gence of success to our arms, another, ‘ swiftly | larly her daughter, Mrs. Lewis. To the repeated | address, always dignified and imposing, was cour- 
coursing at his heels,’ the saddening reverse of dis- | and earnest solicitations of this lady, that she would jon though reserved. She received the compli- 
aster and defeat. While thus ebbed and flowed | remove to her house and pass the remainder of her | mentary attentions, which were profusely paid her, 
the fortunes of our cause, the mother, trusting to | days, to the pressing entreaties of her son, that she | without evincing the slightest elevation, and at an 
the wisdom and protection of Divine Providence, | would make Mount Vernon the kome of her age, | early hour, wishing the company much enjoyment 
preserved the even tenor of her life, affording an|the matron replied,—‘ I thank you for your affec- | of their pleasures, observed that it was time for old 
example to those matrons whose sons were alike | tionate and dutiful offers, but my wants are few in| people to be at home, retired. 
engaged in the arduous contest; and showing that | this world, and [ feel perfectly competent to take; The foreign officers were amazed to behold one 
unavailing anxieties, however, belonging to nature, | care of myself.” Herson-in-law,Col.Fielding Lewis, | whom so many causes contributed to elevate, per- 
were unworthy of mothers whose sons were com- | proposed to relieve her of the direction of her affairs: severing in the even tenorof her life, while sucha 
bating for the inestimable rights of man, and tWe | she observed—‘ Do you, Fielding, keep my books | blaze of glory shone upon her name and offspring. 
freedom and happiness of the world. in order, for your eye-sight is better than mine ; |The European world furnished no examples of such 
When the comforting and _ glorious intelligence | but leave the executive management to me.’ | magnanimity.—Names of ancient lore were heard 
arrived of the passage of the Delaware, (December,| One weakness alone attached to this lofty-minded | to escape from their lips, and they observed, that 
*76,) an event which restored our hopes from the | and intrepid woman ; and that proceeded from a\‘if such were the matrons of America, it was not 
very brink of despair, a number of her friends | most affecting cause. She was afraid of lightning. wonderful the sons were illustrions.’ 
waited: upon the mother, with congratulations. She | In early life she had a female friend killed by her! The Marquis de Lafayette repaired to Freder- 
_ received them with calmness ; observed that it was | side, while sitting at table—the knife and fork in| icksburgh, previous to his departure for Europe, 
most pleasurable news, and, that George appeared | the hands of the unfortunate girl, were melted by in the fall of 1784, to pay his parting respects to 
to have deserved well of his country for such signal | the electric fluid. The matron never recovered |the mother, and to ask her blessing. 
services. And continued, in reply to the gratula-| from the fright and shock occasioned by this dis-| Conducted by one of her grandsons, he approach- 
ting patriots, (most of whom held letters in their | tressing accident. On the approach of a thunder | ed the house, when the young gentleman observed, 
hands, from which they read extracts,) ‘ But, my|cloud she would retire to her chamber, and not‘ There, sirismy grandmother.’ Lafayette beheld, 
good sirs, here is too much flatterey—still George | leave it again till the storm had passed away. | working in the garden, clad in domestic made 
will not forget the lessons I early taught hin—he| She was always pious, but in her latter days her clothes, and her gray head covered by a plain straw 
will not forget himself, though he is the subject of | devotions were preformed in private. She was in hat, the mother of ‘his hero!’ The lady saluted 
so much praise.’ the habit of repairing every day toa secluded spot, him kindly, observing—‘ Ah, marquis! you see an 
Here let me remark upon the absurdity of an| formed by rocks and trees near her dwellinz,! old woman—but come, I.can make you welcome to 
idea which, from some strange cause or other, has | where, abstracted from the world and worldly things, my poor dwelling, without the parade of changing 
been suggested, though certainly never believed, | she communed with her Creator, in humiliation and | my dress.’ 
that the mother was disposed.to favor the royal | prayer. | Much as Lafayette had seen and heard of the 
cause. Such a surmise has not the slightest foun-| After an absence of nearly seven years, it was at! matron before, at this interesting interview. he was 
dation in truth, Like many others, whose days of | length, on the return of the combined armies from | charmed and struck with wonder, When he con- 
enthusiasm were in the wane, the lady doubted the | Yorktown, permitted to the mother again to see and _ sidered her great age, the transcendent elevation of 
prospects of success in the beginning of the war;|embrace her illustrions son. So soon as he had her son, who, surpassing all rivals in the race of 
and long during its continuance feared that our | dismounted, in the midst of a numerous and bril- glory, ‘ bore the palm alone,’ and at the same time 
means would be found inadequate to a successful | liant suite, he sent to apprise her of his arrival, and discovered no change in her plain, yet dignified life 
contest with so formidable a power as Britain ; and | to know when it would be her pleasure to receive | and s, he b assurred that the Roman 
our soldiers, brave, but undisciplined, and ill pro-| him. And now mark the force of early education , matron could flourish in the modern day. 
vided, be unequal to cope with the veteran and well | and habits, and the superiority of the Spartan over! The marquis spoke of the happy effects of the 
appointed troops of the king. Doubts like these |the Persian school, in this interview of the great | revolution, and the goodly prospect which opened 
were by no means confined to a female ; but were | Washington with his admirable parent and instruc-| upon independent America, stated his speedy de- 
both entertained and expressed by the staunchest of|tor. No pageantry of war proclaimed his coming, | parture for his native land, paid the tribute of his 
patriots, and most determined of men. But whde | ne trumpets sounded, no banners waved. Alone: heart, his love and admiration of her illustrious 
the mother, who had been removed to the county and on foot, the marshal of France, the general-in- | son, and concluded by asking her blessing. She 
of Frederick, on the invasion of Virginia, in 1681, | chief of the combined armies of France and Amer- ! blessed him—and to the encomiums which he had 
was informed, by express, of the surrender of|ica, the deliverer of his country, the hero of the | lavished upon his hero and paternal chief, the ma- 
Cornwallis, she raised her hands to’ heaven, and | age, repaired to pay his humble duty to her whom tron replied in these words: J am not surprised at 
exclaimed, ‘ Thank God, war will now be ended ; he venerated as the author of his being, the found-| 3 


” jwhat George has done, for he was always a very 
and peace, independence, and happiness bless our | er of his fortune and his fame. For full well he | good boy.’ 
country.’ 


knew that the matron would not be moved by all| Immediately after the organization of the present 
During the war, and indeed during her useful | the pride that glory ever gave, nor by all the ‘ pomp | government, the chief magistrate repaired to Fred- 
life, up to the advanced age of eighty-two, until | and circumstance’ of power. jericksburgh, to pay his humble duty to his mother, 
within three years of her death, (when an afflictive| The lady was alone, her aged hands employed | preparatory to his departure for New York. An 
disease prevented exertion,) the mother set a most | in the works of domestic industry, when the good | affecting scene ensued. The son, feclingly re- 
valuable example, in the management of her do-| news was announced, and it was further told that marked the ravages which a torturing disease had 
mestic concerns, carrying her own keys, bustling | the victor chief was in waiting at the threshold. | made upon the aged frame of his mother, and thus 
in her household affairs, providing for her family, | She welcomed him with a warm embrace, and by | addressed her: 

and living and moving in all the pride of indepen- | the well remembered and endearing name of his | The people, madam, have been pleased, with the 
dence. She was pot actuated by. that ambition for | childhood ; inquiring as to his health, she remarked | most flattering unanimity, to elect me to the chief- 
show which pervades lesser minds; and the pe-|the lines which mighty cares and many trials had | magistracy of these United States, but before I can 
‘culiar plainness and dignity of her manners became made on his manly countenance, spoke much of assume the functions of my office, I have come to 
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bid you an affectionate farewell. So soon as the 
public business, which must necessarily be encoun- 
tered in arranging a new government, can be dis- 


posed of, I shall hasten to Virginia, and—’ 


Here the matron interrupted him: ‘ You will 
see me no more. My great age, and the disease 
which is fast approaching my vitals, warn me that 
I shall not be long of this world. I trust in God, I 
am somewhat prepared for a better. But go, 
George, fulfil the high destinies which heaven ap- 
pears to assign you; go, my son, and may that 
heaven’s and your mother’s blessing be with you 
always.’ 

The president was deeply affected. His head 
rested upon the shoulder of his parent, whose aged 
arm feebly, yet fondly, encircled his neck, That 
brow, on which fame had wreathed the purest 
laurel virtue ever gave to created man, relaxed from 
its lofty bearing. That look which could have 
awed a Roman senate in its Fabrician day, was 
bent in filial tenderness upon the time-worn fea- 
tures of the venerable matron. 

The great man wept. A thousand recollections 
crowded upon his mind, as memory, retracing 
scenes long past, carried him back to the paternal 
mansion, and the days of his youth, and there the 
centre of attraction was his mother, whose care, 
instructions, and discipline had prepared him to 
reach the topmost height of laudable ambition— 
yet how were his glories forgotten while he gazed 
upon her whom, wasted by time and malady, he 
must soon part with to meet no more. 

The matron’s predictions were true. The dis- 
ease which so long had preyed upon her frame 
completed its triumph, and she expired at the age 
of eighty-five, rejoicing in the consciousness of a 
life well spent, and confiding in the promises of 
immortality to the humble believer. 

In her person, Mrs. Washington was of the mid- 
dle size, and finely formed ; her featares pleasing 
yet strongly marked. Jt is mot the happiness of 
the writer to remember her, having only seen her 
with infant eyes. The sister of the chief he per- 
fectly well remembers. She was a most majestic 
woman, and so strikingly like the brother, that it 
was a matter of frolic to throw a cloak around her 
and place a military hat upon her head, and such 
was the perfect resemblance, that, had she appear- 
ed on her brother’s steed, battalions would have 
presented arms, and senates risen to do homage to 
the chief. 

In her latter days, the mother often spoke of her 


« own good boy, of the merits of his early life, of his 


love and dutifalness to herself; but of the deliverer 
of his country, the chief magistrate of the great re- 
public, she never spoke. Call you this imsensibil- 
ity? or want of ambition? Ob, no! her ambition 
had been gratified to overflawing. She had taught 
him to be good; that he became great when the 
opportunity presented, was a consequence, not a 
cause, 

Thus lived and died this distinguished woman. 
Had she been a Roman dame, statues would have 
been erected to her memory in the capital, and we 
should have read in classic pages the story of her 
virtues. 


When another century shall have elapsed, and | «= 


the nations of the earth, as well as our descendants, 
shall have learned the true value of liberty, the 
name of our hero will gather a glory it has never 
yet been invested with; and then will youth and 
age, maid and matron, aged and bearded men, with 


pilgrim step, repair to the now neglected grave of 


the mother of Washington. 
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he must have been drowned ; for the ship was going 
at great speed, aud the boats were lashed upon the 
deck. Happily he received no serious harm, The 
same man had fallen from the deck into the hold 
of the vessel, in London Dock, before she sailed ; 
and them had as narrow an escape from death, 
though with a severe contusion on the head. 
Sailors are proverbially superstitious. ‘This es- 
cape of their comrade occasioned much conversa- 
tion among the crew, and sundry stories were told, 
which, though awful enough at sea, may appear 
puerile on land. T'wo of these (for the sake of ex- 
emplifying the only fears that seamen feel, and the 
groundlessness of them) we shall record. Our 
chief mate said that on board of a ship where he 
had served, the mate on-duty ordered some of the 
youths to reef the main-top sail. When the first 
got up, he heard a strange voice saying, ‘‘ It blows 
hard.” The lad waited for nomore : he was down 
in atrice, and telling his adventure. A second 
immediately ascended, laughing at the folly of his 
companion, but returned even more quickly, de- 
| claring he was quite sure that a voice, not of this 
| world, had cried in his ear, ‘It blows hard.” 
Another went, and another; but each came back 
with the same tale. At length the mate, having 
sent up the whole watch, ran up the shrouds him- 
self, and when he reached the haunted spot, heard 
| the dreadful words distinctly uttered in his ears, 
“Tt blows hard.” ‘ Aye, aye, old one; but blow 





that,” replied the mate undauntedly ;. and Jooking 
round he spied a fine parrot perched on one of the 
clues, the thoughtless author of all the false alarms, 
which had probably escaped from some other vessel, 
but had not previously been discorered to have 
taken refuge on this. Another of our officers men- 
tioned, that, on one of his voyages, he remembered 
a boy having been sent up to clear a rope which 
had got foul above the mizen-top. Presently, how- 
ever, he came back trembling, and almost tamb- 
ling to the bottom, declaring that he had seen, 
“Old Davy” aft the cross trees ; moreover that the 
evil one had a huge head and face, with prick ears, 
and eyes as bright as fire. Two or three others 
were sent up in succession ; toall of whom the ap- 
parition glared forth, and was identified by each 
to be “ Old Davy, sure enough.” The mate, ina 
rage, at length mounted himself; when resolutely, 
as in the former case, searching for the bug-bear, 
he soon ascertained the innocent cause of so much 
terror to be a large horned owl, so lodged as to be 
out of sight to those who ascended on the other side 
of the vessel ; but which, when any one approach- 
ed the cross-trees, popped out his portentous vis- 
age to see what was coming.—The mate brought 
him down in triumph; and “ Old Davy,” the owl, 
became a very peaceable ship-mate among the 
crew, who were no longer scared by his horns and 
eyes: for sailors turn their backs on nothing when 
they know what it is. Had the birds, in these two 
instances, departed as secretly as they came, of 
course they would have been deemed supernatural 
visitants to the respective ships, by all who. had 
heard the one or seen the other.— 7'yerman and 
Bennet's Voyages and Travels. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
OBEY YOUR TEACHERS. 

“* Now how much better itisto conduct as you have 
the last half hour, than to continue as naughty as 
you were at the commencement of the school ; 
talking and laughing, playing and moving about.” 

These words I heard a teacher address to his 
scholar, who had remained in the house to get a 
book, after the school was dismissed. I thought the 


A sailor, being aloft, eight or nine feet above the | boy looked as if he might have been good and obe- 


leeward shrouds, his foot,slipped, and he fell over 
the rail into the clue, or lower corner of the main- 


sail, which was stretched'a little above the leeward 


bulwark. The captain having seen his first slip, ran 
to help him, and providentially caught the poor 
fellow just as he was sliding off from the sail into 
Had he not been rescued that moment, 


the water. 


dient, and when he left, I took the liberty to in- 
quire of his teacher, what circumstance led him to 
address the youth in the manner he did. 

“ Why, Sir,” said he, ‘“‘the scholar would not 
obey, when I first requested him to be attentive; 
and I bore with him so long, that T requested an- 
other teacher to take him in his class. But even 
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it ever so hard, we must ease the earings for all | - 


then, I could not get bim to go away. And I told 
him if he did not conduct better, [should not per- 
mit him to take a book from the library. And to- 
wards the close of the school, he was very quiet, 
while some of my other scholars were quite uneasy, 
and often whispering. Seeing so great a change 
in him, L informed him that he should have the 
privilege of taking a book if he would remain after 
the dismission of the school.”’ 

** But did you want another teacher to take your 
scholar?” 

“‘T should not wish to part with him, if I could 
make him obedient; and I think if he were put 
into a class, with the teacher of which he is unac- 
quainted, in a few weeks he would be so reformed, 
that I could again receive him with pleasure.” 

Children, are you restless in school, and unmind- 
ful of what your teachers say? And have they 
been under the necessity of requesting others to 
take you into their classes? It must be an un- 
pleasant and painful duty.—Perhaps they love you 
very much, and would even shed tears to part with 
you ; but still are under the necessity of so doing. 
O try to prize the instructions you received, and 
profit by them; and never, never displease your 
teachers ; but if you have formerly been negligent, 
reform, and you will always find them ready to for- 
give. D. C. C. 





MORALITY. 











From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
THE LITTLE PRISON BOY. 

The parents of Charles B were not pious— 

d he was suffered to grow up in sin, without any 
parental restraint. When quite young, he would 
lie, and swear, and steal, andeven get drank. After 
a number of ineffectual attempts to bring Charles 
under religious instruction in the Sabbath School, 
he was at last persaaded to attend. From the time 
he commenced his attendance at school he seemed 
an altered boy. He was not known to commit any 
of those sins in which he before was so hardened. 
After he had been to school regularly each Lord's 
day, for about eight or ten weeks, he was met one 
Sabbath morning by two or three bad boys, who 
were his former associates in sin; and by persua- 
sion, they obtained his consent, to go with them, 
instead of attendingschool. That day, these boys, 
by some means unknown, entered a store and took 
from ita small sum of money. They were soon 
found out, and poor Charles was.cast into the house 
of correction, there to lament that instead of obey- 
ing his teacher, he had listened to the voice of his 
wicked companions. A ball of.iron was chained 
to one of Charles’s feet to keep him from running 
away, while his hands were employed in picking 
oakum. While in this situation his teacher visited 
him ofien, and talked with him—and Charles ap- 
peared very sorry for his conduct, and was very 
anxious to be set at liberty. He promised he 
would in fature attend the Sabbath School, and 
no more go into the company of wicked boys. 
His liberty was obtained, and Charles, once more 
was seen among the children of the Sabbath School, 
reciting his lesson, and listening with apparent in- 
terest to his teacher's instructions. He behaved 
exceedingly well for some time. But by and by 
his interest begun to abate ; and, to get away from 
the school, he told his teacher he was going out of 
town. Charles left town, and returned in a day 
or two; but entered no more the Sabbath School. 
He did not wish to hear of Jesus’ love to children ; 
nor of that God who cannot look upon sin but with 
displeasure.—Not a great while after Charles left 
his school, he broke into a store again, and took a 
considerable amount of money. He was found out, 
as the guilty always are sooner or later, and was 
taken to jail, and there confined, till the day of his 
trial should come. He was sentenced to hard Ja- 
bor in the State prison for a number of years. And 
now, instead ofvenjoying the privileges of a Sabbath 
School, with a kind teacher, and kind friends, 
Charles B—— is obliged to work hard to obtain 
his daily bread. 











What a gloomy place a prison is! How could 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















little Charles be so unwise as to prefer it to the 
Sabbath School? Now he has no one to whom he 
can tell his wants ; no one loves him, no one pities 
him. Young as he is, he has brought misery and 
sorrow apon himself. He will always be remem- 
bered as the little boy who forsook his Sabbath 
School to steal, and to be shut up in a prison. 
How thankful each one of you ought to be, my 
little friends, that he is not placed in a like situation 
with Charles B——. You attend the Sabbath 
School: then listen to, and obey your teacher. 
Never—never for once leave your school on the 
Sabbath, unless necessarily detained at home. 
Think much of Charles—and pray for him—and 
ask God to keep you from sin, and prepare you to 
love and serve him here, that you may be prepared 
to enjoy him: forever in heaven, where angels and 
saints unite in ascribing praise and honor to Him, 
who laid down his own life for our salvation. Q. 











RELIGION. 








INFANT SCHOOLS. 
Extract from the'Record Book of a Teacher of an Infant 
School in New York City :— 

“It is now two years, since I entered the Infant 
School, No. 1, Canal street. In the lapse of that 
time I have taught 299 children. During that 
time we have had seven deaths. 

A poor English family, of the namevof Stanley, 
whom I visited in the Bowery, testified their grati- 
tude by tears. ‘The mother said, ‘her two little, 
sons, ‘I'homas and George, from being the most re- 
fractory and disobedient children in the world, had 
become mild and tractable; and often reprovéd 
their sister, who is the eldest, by saying, ‘ If you 
are such a wicked girl, neither God nor grandina* 
will love you?” ‘ Dotell me,” said Mrs. Stanley, 
“ how you manage to make them so good ;. so that 
I can make a good girl of my daughter.” 

A Mrs. Lamb, who resided in Crosby street, and 
sent three children to school, seemed very grateful 
for the privilege. She said, she had sent her son 
to the Public School: but he made no proficiency. 
She heard of the Infant School, No. 1, Green street. 

One morning, (within a week after he was enter- 
—. he was ina little bed near his parents, he 
ealled out, ‘‘ Father, do you know how many let- 
ters there are inthe English alphabet? His fa- 
ther quite astonished, asked him, pray Frank, how 
many:do you make? Little Francis instantly re- 
plied, ‘‘ twenty-six: and then proceeded to give 
the vowels and the consonants. Frank, now find- 
ing that he knew, as he thought, more than his pa- 
rents, said, ‘ Father, this world, do you know ; is 
round like an orange? Now what shape is this 
world, Father?” From this time his father was 
delighted in conversing with his infant son. 

Another little child, the daughter of Mrs. Han- 
nah Remsen, of Wooster strect, told her mother 
on a Sabbath morning, before she was up, that she 
wanted to goto church. Her mother replied, “ If 
you area girl, when I get up, I will finish 
your new frock, and you shall go.” ‘‘ O mother,” 
said little Ellen, “ It is very wicked to finish my 
frock to day; for it is God’s day; and if you do 
work, you will break the fourth commandment. I 
would rather not goto chureh than make God angry 
with me.”—The mother added, that since that 
time, she never had worked on the Lord’s day. 

A little boy, named Josiah Crosby, who resided 
with his mother in Crosby street, told her one day, 
when he saw her very ill; ‘‘ Mother, I will pray 
for you; for God hears little children.” His 
mother said, ‘‘ You may pray, if you will go into the 
next room: but Fam so sick, you must not stay 
here.” Little Josiah went out, and throwing him- 
self on his knees, and elasping his-hands together, 
he was overheard by a woman, who was in an ad- 
joining apartment, to say these words with'great 
earnestness: ‘* Dear good God, will you make the 
doctor cure my mother: if -yowowill,.I will never 
be a bad boy again !” 

* This is the favorite name by which 
indefatigable lady, who founded these 

by all the Infants in the different schools. 


that) most excellent and 
schools among us, is called 


- | God's house, and sit up in his gallery, with all good 


A title boy, the son of a French baker, in E— A LITTLE GIRL’S CONTRIBUTION. 
street, came to me’ofa Monday morning, and said,| A sermon having been preached for the Bible 
“* Miss P. is not Sunday God’s day?” I replied, ‘ it, Society a number of years ago in England, the next 
is.” “* Well,” said he, ‘‘ Yesterday, mother made | day the poor péople of the place brought their little 
this cap,” (he held up his cloth cap in his little | contributions to the clergyman’s house. A little 
hand.) ‘I told her it was wicked : and I told her { girl, four or five years old, accompanied her elder 
the minister was in the pulpit preaching: and [| sister ; and after listening with eager attention to 
told her that God was looking at her ; but mother | all that passed, at last cried out, ‘* L will go for my 
would do it. Now was it not very wicked ?” money too, that I will.” The clergyman, thinking 

Betty Remsen come to me on Monday morning, | that so young a child could not understand the 
and said, ‘ Miss P. will you please to tell my big| meaning of what had been said, asked her what 
brother that it is wicked to make a kite on Sun-} she wanted todo with her money. ‘“ To give it to 
day ? Indeed I told him it was very wicked: Itold| you,” she replied, ‘that you may buy Bibles for 
him he would break the commandment: that God | the poor negroes.” ‘ But what good will the Bible 
was looking at him: but my brother said, he would} do them, my dear?” ‘*Oh, it will tell them all 
make it: and he did make it. Now Miss P. will} about Jesus Christ ; and how to get to heaven.— 
you tell him it was very wicked ?” So be sure to buy Bibles with my money, and send 

A small bey, named John Zebriskie, said to me,| them to the poor black men,” she added, with great 
one day, ‘‘ Miss P. I know where grandma” (mean-| earnestness, and tears in her eyes. 2. 
ing Mrs. Bethune) “ will go, when she dies.”| 
“Where will she go?” said]. ‘She will go to 








POETRY. 








people: and if I am a good boy, I shall sit with her: 
only I shall sit lower down, and she will sit high, 
high up.” 

Another time, when I was showing the infants 
the pictare of the Lion, and giving them the natu- 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE CANARY AND HUM- 
MING BIRD. 
Humaine Birp. 
You gaze from your narrow grate in vain, 

















ral history of that animal, John Zebriskie said, “ A Poor prisoner-bird of the boasted strain, 
lion won't eat grandma.” Not knowing exactly Fresh flowers spring up in nook and dell, 
what he alluded to, I asked him how he knew that. Each bird hath a tale of love to tell, 
“O,” said little John, “‘ God, you know, shut the And the fairest bowers neath the summer sky 
lion’s mouth, so that they could not eat Daniel ; Are the haunt ofthe gadding butterfly,— 
and grandma is as good as Daniel, you know.” While you in your pitiless durance pine — 
“ Yes,” cried little Newland, “ She is better than Say, what can you know of a joy like mine? 
Daniel: for he did not make any Infant Schools Canary Birp. 
for poor children ?” You hover about on the sunny spray, 
- You revel among the flowers all day,— 
ah gaind , Uae You wound the Rose if it wakes your ire 
SCE ° 3 : 
ere ben Seth drat rue i. But breathe no praise to the Bounteous Sire :— 
A CHILD’S SERMON. While I, by a captive’s ills opprest, ; 

We are accustomed to suggest a subject of mee ~ _ pe bowers of rest, 
thought to the older pupils of a Sunday School, for a ae ie : ate os an: ed 
verbal or written discussion. We lately made the Cpenainepecsare : A Satine”: Ae ie 

; ; “ 
general inquiry, how we could know whether a THE BOY’S FAREWELL 
child of eight or ten, or twelve years old, was in the Seanaieceaenninen 
way to heaven.” A child of twelve returned the Dicshom Leathes'a, olitiatiomaiiadon 
following answer in writing : Fill'd all 


ir shining cups, these flowers for you, 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” A per- Pve cull’d with care, the buds thou lovest the best ; 
son, whether young or old, who loves God, will de- ee ee eat 
light in secret prayer—in studying the scriptures— ' “yy 


; ‘ I’ve seen thee wear—they bloom not now so gay. 
and in making them the man of her counsel and And, I have made thy garden walk so neat, 

the guide of her life. She will endeavor to keep Se a 

alt God's commands, will obey her teachers, pa- That tease thee so, when Py oy oe ” 
rents, or any who may have any command over her Along the winding path thou lovest to go 

—will endeavor to do unto others as she would be pa ee pyar are ag si 

done by—to love her enemies, and to pray for them Now, dearest a ale upon ate 
that despitefully use her. She will endeavor in her Alaa! thy thoughtful eure sad to-day— 
whole life and conversation to show that she is in- ow Wal ccalle pape “ee would not stay. 
deed the follower of the meek and lowly Jesus. For oft. Pam oy pd rag ag mes 
She will be serious, but not gloomy—cheerful, but And though I sometimes tire with fancies vain, 
not trifting in her deportment. In Sabbath School My poet se break to think I gave thee pain. 
she will listen with deep attention and delight, and| Wines Tam gono—and we tur nat unt 
endeavor to recollect what she has heard, and prac- Tis hard to part—but I must be a man ; ” 
tise it in her life. Her whole aim will be to pro- Vil be a hero, mother, if I can! 

ote the glory of God. [S. @ Seural? Heroes, they say, would scorn to shed a tear— 


E’en though they separate from friends so dear. 
Tis hard indeed-—how lone my heart would be 


—- 
DEATH BED ADVICE OF AN INFIDEL. When I awake at morning, missing thee ; 


_ A man who had been very much connected with — onteenne eae 
infidels was taken dangerously ill ; and feeling that Nor feel that dear soft hand upon my brow— 
he could not recover, became alarmed for the safety I must not weep—and mother, weep not thou ! 
of his soul. He found that his infidel principles gave _ per + nye bee 7g 
him no comfort. He began, for the first time, to And ¢reasure all thy noone he still” 
examine into the Christian religion. He embraced Guided, my angel mother, by thy will ! 

it, and found it to be the power of God to salvation, | a rates Gee F sma ned sti 
enabling him to triumph over the fear of death. In Nor fal Oe cites he eee ag -_ : 
the mean time, his infidet friends hearing of his Nor in thy lap the wild-grape clusters throw, 
sickness, and that he was not’ expected to recover, yore epi nee dey — 
showed a degree of feeling and integrity, which, it atone ania Sentosa se ole 

is hoped, may prove the first happy step to their And mingle with the great and wise. 
own conversion. They were not aware that their Pn _ not sinile, if, at some future day, 
dying friend bad become a Christian. Theycalled| Tien I will caxt way. all childioh glee ey © 
to see him; and actually told him that they came ‘And strive the sooner to return to thee. 

on parpose to advise him now to embrace Christian- Aud I will gather gold—and thou shalt stare 
ity ; because, said they, if it be false, it can do you that I have—I’ll tend thee with such care ! 








aid § But I must leave thee ere all this be done ;, 
no harm; but'if it’ should prove true, you will be a Then, farewell, dearest iether kines tae 


great gainer. [Pleasing Expositor.. 
































